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NARRATIVE. 





ce 
Revised for the Philadelphia Recorder, by Rev. G. T. BEDEL. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL BOY. 

There was no Sunday school connected with the 
church at ———, till after the Rev. Mr. Montesque 
was appointed to the Rectorship; but Margaret 
Graham had established one at her cottage, and su- 

rintended it till she became incapacitated for its 
duties by the infirmities of old age. To her pious 
and disinterested labors, many of the children of 
the village were indebted for their knowledge of the 

ysart of reading; and, after they had finished their 
education, she watched over them with all the ten- 
derness of maternal solicitude. But the most un- 
toward and unruly scholar she had ever taken into 
her school was Henry Meldrith, who was the only 
son of hts mother, and she was a widow—a lad of a 
bold and a resolute spirit, no less impatient of re- 
straint, than averse to the grave instructions of his 
aged tutoress. His attendance was very irregular ; 
and when he came, the alternate levity and obstina- 
cy of his temper, operated so injuriously on the 
minds of the other children, that she was at length 
compelled to dismiss him. ‘It gives me great dis- 
tress,” said Margaret to his pious mother, ‘ to be 
obliged to cast him off; but, with all his faults, he 
has some good qualities, and I don’t despair of him. 
He may give you much trouble of soul, but he will 
live to comfort you in your old age.” 

Henry grew up the finest youth of the village: he 
was remarkably handsome, and had a manly, ex- 
pressive countenance, but he was so unsteady that 
he would not remain long in any place of service. 
Having no object of pursuit in view, he became idle 
and dissipated ; and at last joined a notorious gang 
of theives which infested that part of the country. 
On one occasion, they entered the premises of Mr. 
Lacelle, when a severe contest ensued between them 
aud the tenants. Henry and two of his associates 
were taken, and, on the following day, they were 
committed to prison. As this was his first offence, 
Mr. Lacelle, out of regard to the feelings of his 
pious mother, strongly recommended him to mer- 
cy; and though the others, who were old offenders, 
were sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, he 
was sentenced but for a month. This narrow es- 
cape had a very salutary effect upon his mind for 
several months, and he betook himself to Jabour ; 
but he again relapsed into his old habits of indo- 
lence, and happening to be at the public house when 
a recruiting party entered to take some refreshment, 
he enlisted. The landlord very kindly sent to in- 
form his mother of it, who, with a heart almost bro- 
ken with grief, came and requested the officer not 
to take him away. 

“He is my only child, Sir,” said the old woman; 
“and though he is a wilu lad yet he is my son.” 

“We will tame him,” replied the officer, “and 
then we will send him back to comfort you in your 
old age.” 

‘Are you a father, Sir ?”’ 

“No; I was never married.” 

“T wish you had been, and then you would have 

had some sympathy for me Don’t take him away; 
if you do, you will break my heart.” 
_ “The hearts, even of mothers,” said the unfeel- 
ing officer, ‘‘ are not made of such brittle stuff as 
to break, when a promising lad leaves the plough to 
serve his country.” 

The old woman withdrew, weeping as she went, 
and soon afterwards the party marched off, taking 
Henry with them; who, when passing his mother’s 
cottage, saw her standing at the door, and, rushing 
into her arms, said he was sorry for what he had 
done, and hoped she would forgive him. 








‘*T forgive thee,” replied his broken-hearted mo- 
ther, ‘‘and I hope the Lord will watch over thee, 
and keep thee from evil. Here’s thy father’s Bible; 
take it, and read it.” 

“Keep up your spirits, mother; I'll come back 
and be a comfort to you in your old age. Pray for 
me.” 

He often looked back on his mother, who stood 
motionless at the door till the party was out of sight; 
and when he turned for the last time, be could net 
suppress the tear. 

“Cheer up my lad,” said the officer; ‘‘ you will 
soon have liberty to return and see your mother.” 
This declaration relieved him from that excess of 
feeling which the parting scene had excited; and, 
enlivened by the sound of drum and fife he bid adieu 
to his native village. Ina fortnight after he joined 
the regiment, orders came for its removal to the 
Red River; but such was his anxiety to see his 
mother once more, -that he resolved to brave the 
hazards of desertion. This rash design was frus- 
trated by the vigilance of the commanding officer, 
who had all the recruits sent on board the vessel 
two day before the veterans of the regiment were 
embarked. 

The vivacity of his spirit, and the superior beau- 
ty of his figure, recommended him to the special 
notice of the commanding officer, who employed 
him as his servant, and promised to promote him if 
he conducted himself with propriety. But he had 
been so long accustomed to live without restraint, 
that he soon felt the severity of military discipline 
to be excessively galling ; and having received a 
severe reprimand for neglect of duty, he resented it, 
and would have struck the officer who reproved him, 
if he had not been prevented by the serjeant, who 
was standing by his side. He was immediately put 
into confinement, and the next day he was tried by 
a court-martial. He was ordered to receive 39 
lashes ; and preparation was immediately made to 
inflict the sentence. The men were ail arranged 
in the yard of the barracks—the instruments of tor- 
ture were produced—the sentence was read,—but 
the dauntless youth looked with such an air of ma- 
jestic indifference on the whole parade of punish- 
ment, that he excited the admiration as well as the 
sympathy of all the spectators; and just as the first 
stroke was going to be inflicted, the commanding 
officer said, ‘‘ Young man, if you will offer an apo- 
logy, and promise future obedience, you shall be 
forgiven.” For a few moments he was silent. He 
knew how to endure sufferings, but not how to sub- 
mit to authority. At length he said, ‘I have done 
wrong.” 

“Release him,” said the officer. 

His daring spirit, which preferred suffering to 
submission, while in bondage, relented the mo- 
ment he was set at liberty ; and with an energy of 
expression that raised him in the esteem of all, he 
said to his officer, ‘‘I thank you, Sir; I'll offend no 
more.” 

This judicious exercise of mercy effectually sub- 
dued his turbulent spirit; and, from that time, he 
conducted himself with so much politeness to his 
officers, and was so prompt and punctual in the dis- 
charge of all his duties, that within twelve months 
he was promoted to the rank of a corporal. The 
regiment was stationary for three years, when or- 
ders were sent for it to embark for other barracks; 
and from thence it was again sent to Red River; 
where it remained till the commencement of some 
Indian hostilities, when Henry rose a step higher, 
and ranked as a serjeant. But though he was now 
become a very exemplary soldier, yet he surpassed 
most of his comrades in his habits of swearing and 
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endeavored to corrupt those who still felt some rev- 
erence for the religion in the belief of which they 
had been educated. 

At length the period arrived, when his career in 
the ways of impiety was to be arrested ; and a fresh 
proof was to be given of the truth of the wise man’s 
remark, ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
At the commencement of a skirmish with the In- 
dians, he received a wound in his left breast, and 
immediately fell. The company marched on, leav- 
ing him on the ground, presuming that he was kill- 
ed; but in the evening he was found laying under 
a tree, incapable of standing from the loss of blood 
which he had sustained. He was carricd away by 
some of his brave companions—the ball was ex- 
tracted, and his wound was dressed ; but no one ex- 
pected that he could recover. The next day, the 
symptoms of death became still more alarming, and 
he began to reflect on his past life, and then to an- 
ticipate the doom that awaited him. The scenes 
of his youth were now revived with great distinct- 
ness of impression: he thought of his pious mother, 
and of his unkind and crue! conduct towards her ; 
he retraced his history with great tninuteness of in- 
spection : but this retrospective survey gave hin no 
pleasure—it rather served to invest the solemnities 
of the coming judgment with an awful degrce of 
terror. But while musing over the gone-by days of 
comparative innocence, he recollected the following 
passage of Scripture, which he had learnt when he 
attended the little Sabbath-school which was super- 
intended by Margaret Graham. ‘‘ This is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners: 
of whom I am the chief.” The light of hope sud- 
denly beamed across his darkened mind; and he 
said aloud, ‘‘I am one ofthe chief of sinners; and 
as Jesus Christ came into the world to save such, 
he may save me.” 

** Yes,” exclaimed a fellow sufferer, who was ly- 
ing near him, ‘* He will save you, if you put your 
trust in him.” This remark coming from the lips 
of one whom he had often ridiculed for his piety, 
roused him from that state of melancholy depression 
into which he was sinking ; and after a short pause 
he said, ‘‘ Is that George Watson?” 

‘Yes, serjeant; here I am in great suffering of 
body; but, blessed be God, I have great peace in 
my soul. I have now to grapple with the last ene- 
my, and then I shall enter into rest. It gives me 
pleasure to hear that you are at last brought to 
turn your attention to Jesus Christ, who came into 
the world to save such sinners as you and I,” 

‘But do you think he will save me, after all the 
sport I have made of the Bible, and those who love 
it?” 

‘Tf you are made willing to be saved through 
faith in his death, he will save you, notwithstanding 
all the insults you have offered to him. He is a 
merciful prince, willing to pardon the greatest rebel 
as soon as he bows to the sceptre of his grace. I 
have served him many years, and soon I shall be 
with him in glory.” 

“And if I had served him as faithfully as you 
have, George, I should have the same blessed 
prospect ; but I have been serving a different mas- 
ter.” 

** My hope of salvation is not placed on my fideli- 
ty toChrist, but on the tidelity of Christ to his pro- 
mises; and therefore I have no warrant to expect 
eternal life which you cannot plead. He came to 
save sinners, and asa sinner I look to him for sal- 
vation ; and if you do the same, he will not suffer 
you to perish, even though you have gone to the very 


obscene jesting: not contented with making a mock | edge of the precipice of destruction.” 


of sin, he often made sport of righteousness: and 





“The surgeon now entered, who after examining 
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the wounds of poor Watson, ‘said, “I intended to 
have taken off your leg, but I fear it will be of no 
use: however, if you wish it, I will perform the 
operation.” 

“I thank you, Sir;” he replied, ‘ but as I am 
now tolerably free from pain, I would rather die as 
I am, than undergo the operation. I shall soon be 
out of the miseries of this sinful world.” 

** You will,” said the surgeon, “ as a mortifica- 
tion has taken place.” 

“I feel life ebbing very fast ; but I die in expec- 
tation of a life over which neither disease nor death 
will have any power.” 

“If I had the same blessed prospect,” said 
Henry, “I should anticipate death with the same 
composure of soul; but | have made sport of reli- 
gion while in health, and now I am left to perish 
in my sins.” 

He was much affected when Watson’s death was 
announced, and when he was carried out to be buri- 
ed, he wept, saying to the bearers as they passed 
him, "he Lord in his mercy grant that we may 
enjoy, in our last moments, the peace of soul which 
poor George enjoyed.” 

As his wound had disabled him from all future 
service, he was sent home as soon as he was capa- 
ble of being removed; and he resolved to go and 
spend his days in his native village. He aad now 
been absent from it nearly seventeen years, and 
during the whole of the time he had never written 
to his mother, nor had he received more than one 
letter from her. 

The poor old widow, who had long believed that 
her son had perished in the field of battle, dreamed 
one night that she saw him, habited in a soldier's 
dress, crossing the common at the back of her cot- 
tage, but just as she was in the act of embracing 
him, she awoke. The impression of this imaginary 
interview remained very strong on her fancy for 
several weeks; but it gradally subsided, till she had 
nearly forgotten it. The dream was repeated with 
this additional circumstance, that she saw him sit- 
ting in his father’s arm-chair, smoking his pipe, 
while relating some of the adventures of his life. 
When pondering over these nocturnal visions, as 
she stood at her cottage door one serene evening, 
she involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ And shall I live to 
see my Henry again!” She was in the act of re- 
tiring, when she caught a glimpse of a soldier, walk- 
ing along the road which ran in front of her cottage, 
but as the sight of one always agonized her feelings, 
she stept back into her cottage, and shut the door 
after her. She had not been seated in her chair 
many minutes before she thought she heard the lit- 
tle wicket gate move; and ere she could peep 
through the window to see if any one was coming, 
a few gentle taps were struck against the door. She 
arose and opened it. 

‘** Mother, how are you ?” 

** What, my Henry!” Ina moment they were 
locked in each other’s arms, weeping over each 
other, as the prodigal and his father wept, on the 
night the fatted calf was killed to celebrate his un- 
expected return. 

‘* Welcome home, my child. Are you come to 
tarry with me?” 

“Yes, mother ; I have fought my last battle, and 
now [ shall goto the cruel wars no more. Here’s 
my discharge.” ve 

“The Lord bless the man who signed it! Come, 
take your father’s chair, and then, when you have 
your pipe, my dreams will come true. I hope you 
have made a good use of the Bible I gave you when 
you left me.” 

‘* T lost it, but I have since found Christ ; and he 
is precious to me, as he is to all them that believe.” 

‘** This is blessed news, my child ; now I shall die 
in peace.” 

‘But I hope, mother, you will live for many 
years, as I am come to comfort you in your old age.” 

The news of his return soon spread through the 

village; and many came the next day to offer him 
their congratulations. He received also a message 
from his old uncle, saying, that he wished to see him 


go. Perhaps he intends to do something for you.” 
This uncle had farmed a little estate which he 
took under his father’s will, but as Henry’s father 
was the eldest son, it was always suspected that 
some unfair means had been employed to disinherit 
him; and though he once made an effort to get 
possession of it, yet he was nonsuited ; aud became 
so involved by the expenses of the action, that he 
was reduced to a state of poverty. 

When Henry called, he was received by the old 
man very graciously, who, after listening to the ad- 
ventures of his life, said, “‘ 1 have made up my mind 
to let you have this farm. Itis not mine, but yours; 
and you may come and occupy it as soon as you 
please.” 

“* Mine, uncle! How does it belong to me ?” 

‘TI shall say no more than that it is yours; and 
now you are come back, I will send for the lawyer 
and have it made over to you, and you may occu- 
py it as soon as you like. You and your mother 
can come and live here, and I’ll go, with my house- 
keeper, & live in the little cottage on the common.” 
This arrangement was immediately carried into 
effect, and within a month after his return he found 
himself in the possession of a freehold estate, in a 
high state of cultivation, and without any incum- 
brance. As his uncle had never previously taken 
any notice of him, he was at a loss to account for 
this unexpected act of generosity ; but happening, 
a few weeks after his death, to be examining some 
papers that were sealed up and deposited in an old 
bureau, he discovered the original will of his grand- 
father with the following memorandum, in the hand 
writing of his uncle, pinned on to it.—‘‘ This is my 
father’s will— William Meldrith.” 

‘The mystery was now explained. A forged will 
had been substituted for the genuine one; and 
this splendid act of generosity was nothing more 
than a tardy act of restitution, as he kept the estate 
till within a few weeks of his decease, and having no 
child toinherit after him, necessity rather than alove 
of justice, was the motive that compelled him to give 
up what he had fraudulently obtained. As soon as 
this discovery was made, Henry informed his moth- 
er of it; and said, ‘The farm is yours for your life. 
I will manage the business for you ; but I do not 
consider myself entitled to the actual possession of 
it, till the Almighty calls you hence.” His mother 
wept when he made the communication to her; be- 
cause the efforts which her husband had made to 
set aside the will, which he always,said was a forg- 
ed one, had involved him in pecuniary embarrass- 
ments from which he never recovered, and which 
eventually broke his heart. When she was pour- 
ing forth her unavailing complaints against the in- 
justice of his uncle, Henry replied, ‘The Lord, 
for wise reasons, sometimes permits iniquity to tri- 
umph, and the claims of equity to be defeated ; and 


‘| though we cannot now fathom these reasons, yet 


the period is coming when he will explain them to 
us. Let us, therefore, exchange the language of 
reproach, for gratitude; and while we adore his 
kindness for restoring to us our rights, let us be on 
our guard lest the gift should become a snare, by 
alienating our affections from Him who has bestow- 
ed it upon us.” 

Here Henry lived to be a comfort to his mother 
in her old age, according to the prediction of Mar- 
garet Graham: he waited on her in the hours of 
sickness, and in his arms she expired, just after she 
had uttered the following prayer :—‘‘ Lord, now let- 
test thou thine handmaid depart in peace, for my 
eyes have seen thy salvation |” 

As it was to the early instructions of a Sabbath 
school he dated his first religious impressions, and 
the consequent change in his moral history, as soon 
as one was established at the church, he offered his 
services asa teacher; and became one of the most 
zealous, and one of the most punctual, belonging to 
the establishment. And whenever he heard any 
complaining of want of success in their labors, he 
invariably replied by saying, ‘‘ The seed of truth 
may long lie buried under the corruptions of the 
heart; but, being incorruptible, it cannot perish, 





on very special business. 
* As he has sent for you, | would advise you to 


and when we least expect it, it will spring up, and 
bring forth fruit to God.” 
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CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 
The day after the feast at Bethany, our Lord and 
his disciples proceeded on their way to Jerusalem 
Having arrived at the Mount of Olives, Jesus sent 
two of his disciples into the village of Bethpage 
where they should find an ass, with a colt; these 
he directed them to loose from the place where they 
were tied up, and bring them to him; and if any 
one should question what they did, they were to 
reply that the Lord had need of them. By this you 
may see, that Jesus Christ knows every thing, and 
can rule the wills of men even at a distance. He 
appeared on earth poor and lowly, and had no ass 
or colt of his own ; though he was almighty in pow. 
er, and infinite in wisdom. But what was the need 


‘on the present occasion? It could not be to spare 


fatigue, for to him who had travelled so many miles 
on foot, the few hundred yards of the journey that 
remained were no object; besides, had Jesus skos. 
en to ride, no doubt he might have obtained from 
his friends at Bethany, better accommodation for the 
journey ; but the need was to fulfil that which was 
spoken by the prophet more than four hundred years 
before, “ Rejoice, O daughter of Zion; shout, 0 
daughter of Jerusalem; behold thy King cometh unto 
thee; he is just, & having salvation; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass,”—- 
Zech. ix. 9. 

The disciples then cast their outer graments on 
the backs of the animals, one of which our Lord 
mounted ; and then gathering branches from the 
trees which grew there in great abundance, they 
strewed them in the road, or carried them in their 
hands, with the attitudes and expressions of joy and 
triumph. The report of Christ’s approach soon 
reached the city, and many came forth thence to 
meet him, and both companies joined in proclaim- 
ing him their expected Messiah; ‘‘ Hosanna to the 
Son of David! Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest !” 

The Jews used to cut down branches from the 
trees at the feast of Tabernacles, and to sing Ho 
sannas; the meaning of which word is, “ Save now, 
I beseech thee ;” or, ‘‘ Grant salvation, I pray thee.” 
But it was remarkable that they should do this at 
the entrance of the despised Jesus into Jerusalem. 
Yet this they did, praising and blessing God in the 
very few words long ago foretold by the prophet Da- 
vid; a part of which words our Lord before had ex- 
pressly applied to himself; which words you will 
find in the 118th Psalm. 

How were majesty and meekness united in this 
lowly triumph of the Prince of Peace! What a 
blow must it have struck at the hopes of those, who 
were anxious only for worldly pomp and splendor! 
and how must it have encouraged his humble fol- 
lowers to approach him ! 

The humble and the contrite may approach him 
now; may we be willing and anxious to apply to 
him for that salvation, which he so delights to 
bestow. [ Youth’s Friend. 
—________ 
MORALITY. 




















LOVE ONE ANOTHER.—St. John. 

‘Well, Frank, you are out of school early this 
afternoon,’ said Robert Arden, as he overtook his 
friend strolling leisurely along a green lane thatied to 
their natjve village; ‘ what bave you in your hand? 

‘Grapes,’ said Frank, removing the leaves with 
which he had covered them, ‘ Mr. Harding gave us 
holiday this afternoon, so I thought I’d go and get 
these grapes, which I saw a week ago in the woods; 
they were not fit to pluck then, but now they are 
quite ripe. You like them, do you not? said he, 
and he proceeded to separate a large cluster from 
the bunch he carried, and offered them to Robert. 

‘Thank you, I am very fond of them when they 
are ripe; how large and full’these are,’ said Rob- 
ert, separating, at the same time, his cluster into 
portions. 





‘ But why do you divide them? said Frank. 
‘We shall pass by Richard Foster’s house pres 
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ently,’ said Robert, ‘and then I will leave some of 


them for him.’ 

‘[’d rather you would throw them away than 

ive them to that fellow,’ said Frank. 

‘Why so?’ said Robert. 

‘I don’t like him; that’s enough; he quarrelled 
with me the other day—I am not stingy, Robert ; 
when I like a fellow, I am glad to share with him 
any thing [ have; but when he quarrels with me, 
there is an end of my giving any thing to Aim.’ 

‘ But,’ said Robert, ‘if it is proper for you to be 
governed by such a rule, it is proper for others to 
be governed by it too, is it not?’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ said Frank, ‘I ask no favors 
from Robert Foster.’ 

‘But you ask favors from your father, do you 
not, Frank Henly? and when you disobeyed him 
last week, and refused to do his bidding, what if 
he had pursued your course, and refused you food, 
and raiment, and shelter? You do ‘ask favors, 
Frank, from our Father who is in heaven; and 
you disobey him, and break his laws when you let 
your anger rise, and say you will do so and so, 
without inquiring if it will please Him; yet he 
spares you. It is well for us, Frank, that He is 
kind to the unthankful and to the evil.’ 

Robert Arden had been well taught, both in the 
books of men, and the word of God. He had al- 
ways been a studious boy, and how well he had 
profited by his instructions his excellent reply to 
Frank’s ill-tempered speech, plainly shows. The 
same kindness of heart, too, which made him di- 
vide his portion of Frank’s grapes to give the 
half to Richard, now showed itself in his trying to 
mend Frank Henly’s manuers, & improve his heart. 

‘God,’ continued he, as they walked on, ‘ bids us 
to be ‘tender-hearted, loving one anothés and for-, 
giving one another; if any man have a quarrel 
against any, even as he for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven us.’ These are the words of the Bible, 
Frank ; many a time have I repeated them.’ 

* The Bible tells us that the words which are in it, 
which are the word or the speaking of God, are 
quick and powerful, and that they find out, as it 
were, the thoughts of our hearts. Many a time 
have I found it so, many a time has it seemed as if 
the words which I have read there were meant on 
purpose for me.’ And soit was now with Frank ; 
he had had a quarrel, and these words, ‘ loving one 
another, and forgiving one another,’ seemed strange- 
ly to work upon his heart. He felt that he had 
been doing wrong, and felt it with sorrow, and said 
he to himself, ‘I must show that I am sorry now by 
making friends with Richard.’ 

By this time they had reached the house where 
Richard lived, and he himself was standing near 
the gate, feeding some fowls which his father had 
givenhim. Frank opened the gate, and mustering al] 
his resolution, went up to Richard, and took his 
hand: ‘I was wrong,’ said he, ‘in falling out with 
you the other day—will you forgive me, and be 
friends again?’ Most readily did Richard take the 
hand of his school-mate, acknowledging that he too 
had been wrong, and promising in the future to be 
his friend. 

You may be sure Robert felt very happy in hav- 
ing been a ‘ peace-maker’ to these two boys, and 
being joined by Richard, they now shared their 
grapes together, and strolled over the fields, and 
were very cheerful. | 

But why were they so? You, my little reader, 
can answer the question—they had obeyed the 
word of God, which bids us ‘love one another.’ 
(John xiii.34.) How good_is our heavenly Father! 
He only bids us do those things which will make 
us happy; ¢o love must make us so; while to cher- 
ish envy, hatred, and malice, must make us misera- 
ble. Children’s Magazine. 
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THE LARK, 


Ellen.—W hat a beautiful morning this is, Mary! 

Mary.—Yes it is, indeed. I like to get up ear- 
ly to see the sun rise. : 

Ellen.—So do I like to see it rise when I am up, 





but I don’t much like getting out of bed so soon. 

Mary.—You know, when you were going to the 
city to see your cousins, you got up early enough 
then? 

Ellen.—Yes, so I did; I could hardly sleep for 
thinking of the journey. 

Mary.—Well, then, if your heart is interested in 
any thing, see how willing you are to do it; and if 
you felt so much on visiting your dear cousin, should 
you not love to get up in the morning to think about 
our heavenly Father ? 

Ellen.—True, Mary; but you know I am called 
the “‘ giddy girl.” 

Mary.—But 1 hope you will soon loose that name, 
and be called the ‘“‘steady girl.” Let us get up 
early and takea walk every morning to talk about 
good things. Look at the lark rising! it teaches 
us a lesson of praise. 

_ Ellen.—Why, it sings as it flies, and flies as it 
sings. 

Mary.—Yes, Ellen, and this should teach us “in 
every thing to give thanks.” ; 

Ellen.—It has got so high I can hardly see it now. 

Mary.—Let it teach us to rise upwards to heav- 
en, to set our affections.on things above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 

Ellen.—Well, Mary, I wish I was a little lark. 

Mary.—My dear sister, you are better than a 
bird; you can praise God with your heart as well as 
your voice; and you have learned that Jesus Christ 
is the way to heaven, and if we believe in him, and 
give our youthful hearts to his service, we shall go 
to heaven, and there joyfully sing his praises for ever 
and ever. [ Youth's Friend. 











THE NURSERY. 








From the Children’s Magazine. 
HARRIET AND HER PLAYTHINGS, 

‘Mamma,’ said a little girl one day, ‘ how very 
happy I am! I have so many things to play with! 
There’s my new doll, and all her new clothes; then 
there’s my little carriage, and my chairs and tables : 
and, besides, there’s my pretty little kitten, when I 
want torun about! Am I not very rich?’ 

‘If suck things make yc. rich and happy, my 
dear,’ answered her mother, ‘ you are more so than 
you have remembered, for there is your new slate, 
and your pretty lead pencil for drawing, beside all 
your books, and the new number of the Magazine, 
which you have hardly looked at.’ 

‘Oh yes!’ said she, skipping off, ‘ I had forgotten 
them! well, l amrich enough!’ The time for play 
had passed, but no Harriet came running with her 
book as usual. Her mother sent to tell her that she 
was waiting, ready to attend to her, and the mes- 
sage was received by the little girl with ill-humour 
instead of thankfulness.—‘ Dear me! I never can 
play a little without being called away! it can’t be 
time! Sister Anne, do tell Ma I only want'to finish 
this cap for my doll. I sha’nt be more than a min- 
ute!’ So Harriet hurried on, and cut crooked, and 
sewed on the wrong side, and ina few minutes com- 
pletely spoiled thecap. ‘Then she threw her things 
into her work-basket in a careless manner, and as 
her doll was in the midst, it fell and broke its face. 
With her eyes full of tears she went to her mother, 
complained that Anne had hurried her so muchas to 
make her spoil her cap and break her doll. Her 
mother did not receive her with the usual affection- 
ate smile, but looked very grave, and said, ‘ My Har- 
riet, are you thinking on what you say?’ The little 
girl blushed deeply, and was silent. Her mother 
then went on: ‘The unpleasant feelings that now 
trouble you, my daughter, are the sure consequence 
of placing your happiness in the enjoyment of tri- 
fles that “‘ perish in the using.” The reason why I 
did not warn you of this, when just now you were 
boasting of your riches, was, that I wished you to 
find it out by your own experience. One evil that 
is sure to come upon children who are too fond of 
play and playthings, is, that these cause them to 
forget, (as you did, Harriet,) their books, and more 
reasonable amusements. Another is, that they 
bring on idle habits, which will make them dislike 
instruction and the duties that call them from their 





darling amusements. This again brings on ill-tem- 
per, and an unhappy fretfulness which tempts them 
to excuse their faults, even at the risk of an untruth. 
Of this, dear child, you were guilty even now; for 
you must know, that it was not being hurried by 
your sister Anne that caused you to spoil your cap 
and break your doll; it was your disobedience to 
me, in not attending to my orders; and the guilty 
feeling which this gave you increased your difficul- 
ties more and more. I trust, my dear little girl, 
that this lesson may be useful to you; but if these 
accidents had not happened, you would soon have 
found (as you have already very often, young as 
you are) the weariness that comes from too much 
play ; and that the sweetest pleasure is enjoyed in 
striving to do your duty, and to overcome, by the 
help of your good God, those evil tempers which 
are continually leading into sin and sorrow. 








OBITUARY. 








A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE OF A HEEDLESS 
YOUTH. [Furnished by a Clergyman.] 

In the summer of 1811, on the evening of my 
arrival at home, afier an absence of a few days, lL 
was suddenly called to the bed side of a sick 
youth, whose parents were members of my charge. 
He had been recently brought home, severely ill. 
The rapid advances of disease having left him no 
hope of life, and the gloom of a hopeless eternity 
opening full upon his conscience, he had lain for 
several days in great anguish of mind. I found 
him in an agony of terror, deepening every mo- 
ment, with death in immediate view. No time 
was to be lost ; the offer of a long-neglected Saviour 
was presented. He listened with eagerness, but 
exhausted nature was no longer capable of any act 
of reflection or resolution. As [ waited with 
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anxiety for some signs of a favorable change, he 


broke out in an accent and with an expression of 
despair never to be forgotten, ‘‘ O, I am going— 
I am going....to....hell!” ‘This cry was followed by 
a delirium, which locked up the faculties of the 
soul for the few remaining hours of life. The 
same night witnessed his depaiture to a world of 
unchanging destinies. 

That young man was of the class which, by its 
numbers, and its inaccessible shyness of pastoral 
instruction, contributes more than any other to the 
large measure of discouragement allotted to the 
ministry. He was not notoriously vicious, but to 
a certain degree intemperate, dissipated & thought- 
less. Quite careless of the great concern, he had 
probably never allowed conscience to own his need 
ofa Saviour, till the tremendous hour arrived which 
forced the conviction (apparently too late) upon 
him! Reader, have you an interest in the atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ? If not, let a 
voice from the grave of a heedless youth prevail 
on you to seek it “to-day.” =[Pastor’s Jour. 








LEARNING. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE DIFFICULT LESSON. 

** What is the matter, Mary ?” said Anna to her 
sister, a little girl about eight years of age, who 
was looking sorrowfully into a book which she held 
inher hand. ‘‘ Oh Anna, I cannot learn thislesson, 
it is solong.” ‘* Whatdo you call a long lesson *” 
‘‘This is a long lesson, it is stzteen lines; I have 
counted it twelve times, and every time it is six- 
teen lines, and Iam sureI cannot learn it.” “ Have 
you tried to learn it?” ‘*Oh, no! I have been 
counting it.” ‘* How long is it since you began to 
count ?” ‘‘ The clock struck five when I sat down.” 
‘“* And it is now twenty minutes past five; just read 
your lesson once for me.” Mary did as her sis- 
ter wished. ‘I think that lesson is not very difii- 
cult, Mary; the words are plain and simple, I think 
you understand them all.” ‘ Yes, Anna, I under- 
stand them, but there are so many of them.” ‘Well, 
do not think of that again: it is now half past five; 
just begin and read your lesson over and over again, 
until the clock strikes six, and then you can go and 
play.” Mary began immediately, and read cheer- 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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fully for her sister, till sixo’clock. Anna then told 
her to lay aside her book, and goand amuse herself. 

At seven o’cluck, Mary was called to tea ; she had 
recovered her good humor, and when she had taken 
tea, her sister drew her affectionately to her, and 
asked her to recite her lesson. Mary began, and 
to her own surprise, recited it correctly. 

‘* My dear girl,” said Anna, ‘ you see how easily 
you have learned this lesson, although you thought 
you were sure you could not learn it; now I want 
you to remember this day, whenever you have any 
lesson to learn or other duty to perform. You are 
commanded in the Bible, ‘‘ to take fast hold of in- 
struction,” and wisdom says ‘‘ hearken unto me, O 
ye children,” ‘‘ keep my ways, hear instruction and 
be wise, refuse it not;” and there are many, very 
many passages which prove the necessity of gaining 
knowledge. But you, like all others, must labor for 
it; and when again you think your lesson long or 
difficult, do not spend half an hour in trying to be- 
lieve that you cannot learn it, or waste time in fool- 
ishly counting thelines.” ‘ Dear Anna,” said Ma- 
ry, ‘‘ you always show me that every thing I am told 
to do is a duty, and I will try to remember at anoth- 
er time what you have now said to me.” 

Will the boy or girl who reads this, when they 
have their lessons to get, remember and try to adopt 
the resolution of Mary? Let me assure you, my 
dear children, there is no pleasure like that which 

















comes from doing our duty. Exia. |0f its elegant binding and splendid engravings. 
This volume may be given with safety; and some 
EDITORIAL. of its articles show such ability and taste in the wri- 
a ee ters, as to render the perusal profitable to the rea- 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. der. ‘This work contains 6 elegant engravings. 
The Memoir of J. H. and his Nurse. By aLa- 


dy. Boston, Peirce & Williams. 


The writer of this book says in her preface, ‘The 
facts relative to J. II. were put into my hands, with 
a request that I would clothe them in such a garb 
We are to be- 
lieve, therefore, that the account she gives of the 
Jad is true, and that she has given us real facts in 


as might suit the youthful reader.” 


language adapted to the minds of children. 


J. EH. was ‘‘ one who felt, that though he had liv- 
ed in the observance of every moral duty, yet he 
was a sinner in the sight of God; and that conse- 
quently he must have an interest in the atonement 
of Christ to deliver him from the guilt of sin.” This 
then is the leading object of the narrative, to im- 
press on other children their need of the Saviour 
We 
hope, if any of our readers should have opportunity 
to read the volume, they will think of this all the 
way through, and not peruse it for the purpose only 


and of that repentance which is unto life. 


of indulging their curiosity. 


The lady went to visit a southern part of our 


coast, during a season of relaxation from business 


where, while returning home from a walk to the 


beach, she became acquainted with a group of in 


teresting children belonging to a cottage; and by 
their means she was introduced to the Sabbath 
She liked the school 


school which they attended. 
very much; and so do we, except that the teache 


was not prudent to “‘ praise” the children as she did. 
It was in this school that the lady received the 


memoir of J. H., which she heard the clergyman’ 
wife read to the children. On the evening of th 


same day there was adreadful storm ; and the fath- 


er and brother of this same little group of childre 
were drowned, as they were violating the Sabbat 
by sailing ina boat. Tke children’s mother was 


pious woman ; but their father was wicked, and his 
son William followed in his steps. He would swear 
and profane the Sabbath, like his ungodly father. 


go to the Sabbath school ; and resolved to go out i 
the boat with his father. 
perished together. 


The ‘Memoir of J. H.” is entirely separate 


from the circumstances here related, and makes 
storv by itself in the middle of the volume. 
have not room to say much about it, except that it 
entertaining and instructive. 


soul of their child. 


So the two wicked ones 


We 


J. H. was the son 
of rich parents, who did not love God or care for the 


Ife was a very feeble child, number of other places, in the Island of Great 


and required a nurse when he was more than ten 
years old. The nurse that his parents procured 
was a pious woman; and it was by her instructions 
and prayers that the lad was convinced of sin and 
led to Jesus Christ. He gave good evidence of pie- 
ty, and in his youth died happily. 

The first line of the “ Memoir,” commencing at 
page 36, is this: “‘ The parents of J. H. resided in 
the metropolis of our kingdom.” ‘Till we had 
read thus far, we supposed that we had in our hands 
an American book ; as it was printed at a Boston 
press, and neither the title page nor preface told us 
of its being copied from any other edition. But as 
we have no “kingdom” in this country, we conclude 
that the ‘‘ metropolis of our kingdom” means the 
chief city of some other country, probably that of 
England ; and that this book is copied from an En- 
glish work. If this is so, it is a wrong practice of 
the printers, and ought not to be repeated. 


—~—- 
The Youth's Keepsake. Boston, Carter & Hendee. 
We have read this elegant little volume, with 
considerable pleasure. We perceive nothing in it 
offensive to modesty or injuriousto morals. Wedo 
not expect to find religious instruction and matters 
of solid utility in the Annuals and Christmas of- 
ferings; but religious people should at least be sure 
that the contents are innocent, before they bestow 
a book on their children or young friends because 








MISCELLANY. 








EXCELLENT RULES. 

The following rules, from the private papers of Dr. West, were 
according to his memorandum thrown together, as general way- 
marks in the journey of life. They were advantageous to him, 
and may be useful to others. 
Always take the part of an absent person, who is 
censured in company, so far as truth and propriety 
will allow. 
Never dispute if I can fairly avoid it. 
Not dispute with an old man more than seventy 
years of age, nor with a woman, nor with an enthu- 
Slast. 
Not affect to be witty, or to jest, so as to wound 
the feelings of another. 
Say as little as possible of myself and those who 
are hear me. 
Aim at cheerfulness without levity. 
Never court the favor of the rich by flattering 
their, vanity and their vices. 
Respect virtue though clothed in rags. 
+} Speak with calmness and consideration on all oc- 
casions; especially in circumstances which tend to 
irritate. 
Frequently review my conduct and note my fail- 
ings. 
On all occasions to have in prospect the end of 
T | life, and a future state. 

Not flatter myself that I can act up to these rules, 
however honestly I may aim at it. 


Ss —— 

e| <A good old Sermon.—An anecdote is told of a 
clergyman, who, some years since, was preaching 
n|not a thousand miles from the city of Charleston, 
h | oneof whose sermons was thought to contain a num- 
a | ber of personal allusions, and couched in terms of 
severe and unmerited rebuke. When the congre- 
gation was dismissed, a respectable portion of them 


ter, and as he approached them, they peremptorily 
n}demanded of him an explanation—upon which he 
deliberately drew from his pocket the sermon that 
had given offence, and said, ‘‘ You perceive from 
the appearance of this manuscript that it was writ- 
a/ten longago. Examiae it. It is not interlined— 
nor has a word been preached to-day that is not 
is| written in it. From notes on the back of it you will 
see that I preached this same discourse more than 





retired tothe porch of the church, under feelings of 
That very day he had resisted all the entreaties of | great excitement, where they awaited their minis- 
his little sisters and his mother, who wanted him to 


Britain. Iam, however, truly grateful that Proyj. 
dence has directed me in the selection of the sub. 
ject, asit appears no less adapted to this meridian 
than to that for which it was originally prepared. 
And now, gentlemen, if any of you consider that it 
contains remarks applicable to yourselves, | hope 
and pray that you may make a profitable improve. 
ment ofthem. I have no further apology to offer,” 
—— [Charleston Courier, 
A faithful Scholar.—At the close of a monthly 
prayer meeting in Philadelphia for teachers, parents 
and children, the mother of a Sunday scholar came 
to the superintendant, and said, ‘‘ Sir, here is my 
boy! he has been to your school a few Sabbaths 
and I have reason to bless God for it. On his nrg 
turn he always informs me what the teacher has 
said to him. Among other things, he has said that 
his teacher has told him that ‘‘ he must be much 
engaged in prayer.” On hearing his father swear 
one morning he said to him “ Father, it is wicked to 
swear, I must pray for you.” ‘This mother was so 
much delighted with the school, that she persuaded 
other parents to send their children.—[ Philad. 


—~— 

Three material things.—Dr. Johnson said, that 
in sickness there were three things that were mate- 
rial; the physician, the disease, and the patient; 
that if any two of these joined they got the victory. 
Ifthe physician and the patient join, then down 
goes the disease, and the patient recovers. If the 
physician and disease join, that is a strong disease; 
for the physician mistaking the cure, down goes the 
patient. If the patient and disease join, then down 
goes the physician, for he is discredited. 


—_— 

Trish consolation.—A day or two ago, a poor fel- 
low whose person is supported by two wooden props 
which act as proxies for a pair of legs left on the 
** field of glory,” was met by ason of St. Patrick, 
who thus addressed him—‘“* My dear fellow, I con- 
gratulate you upon having two wooden legs.” ‘*Why 
so,” said the astonished veteran. ‘ Because you 
know you can never catch cold in your feet !” 








POETRY. 








THE CHILD ON THE OCEAN, 


Mother, how small a thing am I, 
Rock’d on the restless sea! 

I ask, when gazing on the sky, 
Can God remember me ? 

How solemnly the stars look out, 
Upon the broad, blue deep ; 

I wonder what the sun’s about— 
Has he gone away to sleep ? 


How beautiful the moon to see 
Walk proudly through the night— 
Unshadow’d by a single tree, 
To mar her queenly light. 
How brilliant is the track we mark,* 
As leaps our vessel on— 
A rival light, that cheers the dark, 
When stars and moon are gone ! 
Mother, I am a feeble thing, 
Mid scenes so vast and bold.— 
**My child, your thoughts can o’er them spring ; 
Your mind they cannot hold.” 
—_— [Juvenile Miscellany. 
* Phosphoric light, very often seen on the water. 


“God is love: and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.”” 1 Joun, 4 ch. 16 v. 
Yes, God is love, all nature cries, 
The whole creation makes it known, 
From all that dwell below the skies, 
To angels round his heavenly throne. 
Yes, God is love; the care benign, 
Shown to the creatures of his hand, 
Proclaims tu all this truth divine, 
In every age and every land. 
Yes, God is love ; his holy word 
Has life, and an immortal state, 
Through Christ, his Son, our Saviour, Lord, 
Revealed to us in mercy great. 
Yes, God is love—our Father, Friend— 
Will ceaseless dwell on ties so dear ; 
With every wish this thought shall blend, 
And dissipate each doubt and fear. 
Thus nature, providence, and grace, 
Declare to us that God is love ,— 
A Father to the human race, 
Who will a friend at all times prove. 
Almighty, all-pervading love ! 
In vain we would its depths explore ; 














twenty years ago in the city of London, and ina 


A boundless sea, below, above, 
*¢ Without a bottom or a shore.” 


[Juv. Mis. 
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